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devised. While the debate went on, hasty efforts were made
to draft one $ and in the end a Liberal member, Sir W. Ryland
Adkins, moved as an amendment to Mr. Cave's resolution : "That
this House, after hearing the statements of the Attorney-General
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reference to their purchase
of shares in the Marconi Company of America, accepts their
expression of regret that such purchases were made, and that they
were not mentioned in the debate of the llth October last, acquits
them of acting otherwise than in good faith and reprobates the
charges of corruption brought against Ministers which have been
proved to be wholly false."

At first this form of words appeared likely to meet the situation,
but towards the end of the debate a rancorous speech from Major
Archer-Shee and a spate of invective from Mr. Bonar Law made
it plain that Sir Edward Grey's final appeal for unanimity was
foredoomed to failure. The House proceeded to divide on Mr.
Cave's original motion, which was defeated by 546 votes to 268
in a division on strict party lines. Sir Ryland Adkins's amendment
was then agreed to without a further division.

The topic had now been finally flogged to death, and it is
probable that the great majority of Conservatives agreed with
the sentiments expressed by The Times on the morrow of the
debate :

We should be sorry if, as a result of this wretched business, either
Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Lloyd George were driven from public life.
And after the present severe lesson there is reason to hope that they will
be far more useful public servants than before.

The days were already approaching when the country was to
have greater need of the services of these two men than in time
of mere party battles. Had they been driven at that moment
from public life, the whole course and issue of the Great War
might well have been changed.

One or two newspapers strove to keep the dying embers of
the controversy alight by starting a campaign against the possible
appointment of Sir Rufus as Lord Chief Justice in succession to
Lord Alverstone, who was known to be in rapidly failing health.
But their clamour was both premature and ineffective.

Even so, the last act of these prolonged obsequies did not take
place till February of the next year, when in the House of Lords
Lord Murray of Elibank, who had by then returned to England,
was called upon to explain his part in the transactions with his
colleagues and his reasons for making subsequent purchases from
the Liberal Party funds. He in his turn followed his friends'